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Notes on The Port of St. Francis (1951) 
By Roger G. Swearingen 


From Mr. Swearingen’s introduction to a 1951 film made by Frank Stauffacher, 
brother of printer Jack W. Stauffacher, at a Book Club of California public program 
which took place on November 10, 2003. 


RANK STAUFFACHER, VINCENT PRICE, AND ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Here are three names that I would bet you never expected to find mentioned 
in the same place at the same time. Yet so it is—thanks to the astonishing, brilliant, 
moving short film made by Frank Stauffacher. 

We are honored to have his brother Jack with us—an artist himself, in the 
medium not of film but of ink and type and paper. Notes on the Port of St. Francis 
is a black-and-white non-fiction film, a little more than twenty minutes long, that 
was created, directed, filmed, and edited by Frank Stauffacher in San Francisco in 
1951. It is narrated by Vincent Price. The words are by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
There you are: Stauffacher, Price, and Stevenson. 

The embarrassing thing, to me, as a so-called Stevenson expert, is that until 
Ann Whipple put Jack Stauffacher in touch with me, a couple of months ago, I had 
never so much as heard of the film. Nor is it any consolation that Notes on the Port 
of St. Francis is not even mentioned on any internet site about Vincent Price that 
I have been able to find. 

This neglect is not deserved. Notes on the Port of St. Francis is an impressive, 
vital, enduring piece of work. And it is our fortunate duty, now, to thank our lucky 
stars that we can see it at all; and, even more so, to dedicate ourselves to making 
sure that another fifty years don’t go by with this wonderful three-way collabora- 
tion languishing, again, unknown and unseen. Frank Stauffacher was in his early 
thirties when he made Notes on the Port of St. Francis. Throughout his very short 
life—he died in 1955, aged thirty-eight—he was an innovator and an inspiration and 
a catalyst. 

This is of course true in his own two films of the late 1940s and early 1950s— 
Sausalito (1948) and Notes on the Port of St. Francis (1951)—and in the films that he 
worked on during those same years with others. He was, for instance, James 
Broughton’s cinematographer both for Mother’s Day (1948) and Adventures of Jim- 
my (1950). 

Frank Stauffacher was also an innovator and an inspiration and a catalyst in 
creating the multi-year series of film showings known as Art in Cinema that began 
in 1946 at the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 
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We today take non-commercial, avant-garde, abstract, non-narrative “art” 
films for granted. But in 1946, the film archive at the New York Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, founded in 1935 and then still directed by its founding curator, Iris Barry, 
was less than a dozen years old. For the first time, the possibility that film might 
be an art form was being taken seriously in the United States, and it is this insight 
that Frank Stauffacher brought to the West Coast and gave concreteness and life 
to, by means of Art in Cinema. 

The illustrated program book for the first Art in Cinema film series, in 1946, 
was published by the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, where the films were 
shown. The typography is by Frank’s brother Jack. The more than two dozen films 
in the ten programs show a breathtaking reach and catholicity. 

They range from precursors, even including so-called trick films from the first 
decade of the 1900s, in which the camera “persistently defeat[s] or pervert[s] the 
laws of space, time, gravity, and ordered reason” (Iris Barry, “Film Notes,” in Art in 
Cinema, 49); to animations, including Walt Disney’s Steamboat Willie (1928) and 
The Skeleton Dance (1929); to works of the European avant-garde during the 1920s 
and 1930s including films by Fernand Leger, Marcel Duchamp, and Man Ray. 
Among these are other films that we now take for granted as classics in the 
form-—for example, the Expressionist The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919), in the pro- 
gram of precursors; Cocteau’s lyric The Blood of a Poet (1930), in a program of four 
films titled “Poetry in Cinema”; and Un Chien Andalou (1929) by Luis Bufiuel and 
Salvador Dali, in a program of surrealists. 

The series was also rich in contemporary work. Many of the prints were lent 
by the film-makers themselves, and the program notes were written by them. 
Included were important abstract, non-narrative films by Maya Deren, John and 
James Whitney, and Oskar Fischinger; Sidney Peterson’s The Potted Psalm (1946); 
and Hans Richter’s Dreams That Money Can Buy (1944-46). In all of this, as in his 
films directly, Frank Stauffacher was an important figure in twentieth-century 
avant-garde film on the West Coast in the years immediately after the Second 
World War 

This was a golden decade, 1945 to 1955, a decade during which Frank Stauf- 
facher and a few dozen other talented artists, in all media, brought San Francisco 
to an artistic eminence equaled, in the United States, only by New York. 
Frank Stauffacher and his contemporaries are key figures in the San Francisco 
Renaissance of the early 1950s, the years before the Beats and City Lights. They 
include, in poetry, Kenneth Rexroth, Robert Duncan, and William Everson; in 
music, Harry Partch, in Sausalito, making music using earthenware jugs and much 
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else; Harry Smith making short abstract films and creating a definitive, magisteri- 
al collection and then an anthology of 78-rpm blues records; even Pauline Kael, 
who wrote her first movie review in 1953 and opened the first duplex theatre any- 
where a few years later in Berkeley, to show the films that she wanted to write about. 
KPFA was founded in 1949. 

All of these things and people made San Francisco the place to be if you were 
innovative, young, and an artist—in any medium—and Frank Stauffacher was a key 
part of them. It is a choice bit of irony that it was in 1951, the very year in which 
Notes on the Port of St. Francis was made, that Neal Cassady and Jack Kerouac made 
their great expedition west from New York that eventually resulted in On the Road, 
published in 1957. 

Like so many of the films that Frank Stauffacher himself included in Art in 
Cinema, Notes on the Port of St. Francis is a non-narrative, impressionistic work of 
art. It is work of art, for its own sake, combining words, moving and still pictures, 
found and musical sounds, to leave behind—what? 

A coherent, self-contained, always rewarding, always new, endlessly repeatable 
impression—an impression of San Francisco created only for the sheer aesthetic 
pleasure that this impression, created by the film, gives, and will never cease to give. 


KOK OK 


Vincent Price died just over ten years ago, in October 1993, at the age of eighty-two. 
In 1951, when he gave his talent to Notes on the Port of St. Francis, Vincent Price 
was forty, and he had already made more than thirty pictures—most of them 
pictures quite unlike the horror films that first come to our minds when today 
we hear his name. 

After a brief stage career, Price got his start in movies in 1938, when he was in 
his late twenties. By 1951 Price had done a little of everything. His work had ranged 
from romantic comedies to The Invisible Man Returns (1940); Tower of London 
(1939), a historical costume drama with Basil Rathbone as Richard III and Boris 
Karloff as the king’s executioner; The Web (1947); The Three Musketeers (1948); and 
even a couple of westerns, among them Curtain Call at Cactus Creek (1950), with 
Donald O’Connor, Gale Storm, Walter Brennan, and Eve Arden. (Now there’s a 
cast for you!) 

When he contributed the narration to Notes on the Port of St. Francis, Vincent 
Price’s most recent movie was called His Kind of Woman (1951), with Robert Mitch- 
um and Jane Russell, directed by John Farrow—a movie that has been described by 
one online writer as “film noir with one of Price’s funnies performances.” 
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Vincent Price’s crystal-clear, suave, aristocratic diction and demeanor had 
during the 1940s brought him a couple of roles in films of a Gothic cast. But in 1951 
Price was still a year or two away from making his first really famous horror film, 
The House of Wax (1953)—a film which, incidentally, was also the first commercial- 
ly released film in 3-D (three dimensions). 

The House of Wax turned out to be, for Price, a lasting change of path. But it 
was a change that Price himself, a man deeply in love with the spoken language, 
even with the very sounds of the spoken language, later saw as not without a 
silver lining. 

‘Suddenly in the fifties, Price remarked to an interviewer years later, 


a whole new group of actors came out, Marlon Brando, James Dean, and 
Paul Newman, who were very moody and realistic. So actors like myself 
and Basil Rathbone and so on didn’t really fit into those realistic dramas 
and we began to do costume pictures. This was really the only place we 
could go on working if we wanted to survive as actors. Most of the things 
of my later career have been costume pictures. 


Now here’s the fascinating comment, at least for our purposes: 


[Costume pictures] require a certain knowledge of the language, they 
require enunciation and a poetic approach to the language. Really the one 
thing we have over the apes is our language, isn’t it? That’s about all. It’s 
so precious, and we’ve been given such wonderful words to say. The great- 
est artist in our language was Shakespeare, who wrote PLAYS! Good ones. 
I don’t say that the modern theater hasn't got that too, it does, but it’s a 
thrill to be able to read THE RAVEN, and things like that. I have a mar- 
velous time reading THE RAVEN with symphony orchestras. It’s a piece 
of music that was written for me by Leonard Slatkin (conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony orchestra). 
ae ke 


As to Robert Louis Stevenson, the first thing to say is that except for the printed 
quotation from Walter de la Mare at the very beginning of the film, and a word or 
two here and there, the words in Notes on the Port of St. Francis are his. In fact, the 
script of the film is an extraordinary piece of compression and condensation but 
not of re-writing or of re-arrangement. The script is Stevenson’s essay, in Steven- 
son’s order, in Stevenson’s words. It’s just shorter. 
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The essay is “A Modern Cosmopolis,” which Stevenson wrote in Davos, 
Switzerland, early in 1882, for The Magazine of Art, in England. This was the sec- 
ond of the two winters that Stevenson spent at Davos, both of them on the theo- 
ry that an Alpine climate would be better for his then-very-fragile respiratory sys- 
tem than the damp of his native Edinburgh—or, for that matter, of San Francisco. 

In February 1882, when Stevenson took up the writing of his essay on San 
Francisco, a serialization in the boys’ weekly paper Young Folks had just conclud- 
ed its run. Under the following title and pseudonymous author’s name this was 
Treasure Island; or, the Mutiny of the Hispaniola. By Captain George North. 

No one knew it then, but when he turned to his essay on San Francisco early 
in 1882 Stevenson had just published, in a boys’ paper, the first of the many books 
that would make him among authors writing in English as well-known and as 
widely translated as Scott, Shakespeare, and Mark Twain. He had been writing pro- 
fessionally—-mostly essays, travel books, and short stories—for a little under ten 
years. 

The Magazine of Art was a large-format monthly magazine chiefly of the visu- 
al arts, and it was then being edited by Stevenson’s friend William Ernest Henley. 
The essay was illustrated, in my opinion very poorly, by a person or persons 
unknown, probably from stock photographs or sketches available in London. It is 
unlikely that Stevenson even saw the illustrations before they were published. To 
the same magazine Stevenson also contributed poems and two excellent essays on 
book illustration: on the mid-nineteenth-century Bagster edition of Pilgrim’s 
Progress and on the illustrations in a new edition of Chiushingura; or the Loyal 
League, introduced to the west in 1871 in A. B. Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan. 

All of this was two years after Stevenson himself had lived here in San Fran- 
cisco, at 608 Bush Street, on the hill beneath which the Stockton Tunnel now runs, 
only a block or two from the Book Club. Determined to live on nothing but his 
own earnings, throughout his year-long stay in California Stevenson had, and drew 
upon, money in Edinburgh. But in fulfilment of his determination, he lived as 
cheaply as he could, in what amounted to self-imposed penury. 

He was here in the winter, for three and one-half months: from the middle of 
December 1879, when Fanny Osbourne’s uncontested divorce from her philander- 
ing husband (and the father of her children), Sam Osbourne, was heard and grant- 
ed and Stevenson came up from Monterey; until the end of March 1880, when the 
desperate state of his health made it sensible for him to move to Oakland, eventu- 
ally into Fanny’s own cottage there, where she could look after him. 
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At length they were married, in the house of the Presbyterian minister Robert 
Anderson Scott at 521 Post Street, between Mason and Taylor, just west of Union 
Square, on 19 May 1880. This they followed by three nights at the Palace Hotel— 
according to one guidebook, “the largest building of its kind in the world,” with 
rates from $3 to $1.50 a day—and then as now a place of splendor. They then hon- 
eymooned in Calistoga and on Mt. St. Helena for eight weeks through early July, 
before returning to Britain. 

Stevenson’s San Francisco was a city in which more than a third of Califor- 
nia’s population then lived. According to the 1880 census, almost 300 thousand of 
the state’s total of about 850 thousand lived here. Very many were foreign-born, 
and a not insignificant number of these were Chinese. Shipping, and above all sil- 
ver from the Comstock Lode, was now the great source of wealth—silver and the 
mining stocks associated with it. During the 1870s, in fact, San Francisco was some- 
times called the Silver City. 

As RLS comments in his essay, the Stock Exchange is, or was then, “the heart 
of San Francisco: a great pump, we might call it, continually pumping up the sav- 
ings of the lower quarters into the pockets of the millionaires on the hill.” San Fran- 
cisco, when Stevenson was here, was at times a place of truly frenzied activity, of 
runaway stock speculations—an atmosphere that he and his stepson Lloyd Os- 
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bourne captured well in their novel, partly set in San Francisco, called The Wreck- 
er, first published in 1891 and 1892. 

Stevenson had been here a month when, in January 1880, Emperor Norton 
died—and was celebrated with a public response of almost unbelievable propor- 
tions. Dennis Kearney was still stirring up vicious hatred against the Chinese in 
the sandlots near City Hall. “One editor [Charles DeYoung] was shot dead while I 
was there;” Stevenson himself remarked; “another walked the streets accompanied 
by a bravo, his guardian angel.” This was San Francisco one hundred and twenty 
years ago: a busy, wealthy, crowded, active place full of good and bad activity of all 
sorts. 

The look of the place is captured well in the famous 360-degree photograph- 
ic panoramas made only a year or two earlier, during the late 1870s, by Edweard 
Muybridge and Carleton Watkins: densely populated north and south of Market 
Street and well out into the Mission District and the Western Addition, but still 
sandy and windswept further west, to the Ocean. 

There is, of course, much more to say, But instead, I would like to leave you 
with a fleeting self-portrait that Stevenson himself wrote, passing on a copy of 
William Penn’s Fruits of Solitude to a friend in Davos a year before he wrote his 
essay. 

The book itself, by happy good fortune and some real generosity, is now in the 
Rare Book Room at the University of San Francisco, and it depicts a Stevenson that 
I think we see throughout “A Modern Cosmopolis’—and in the words in Notes on 
the Port of St. Francis. 

“Here it is,” Stevenson wrote, “with the mark of a San Francisco boquiniste” 
— this was the stamp of I. N. [Isidore] Choyinsky, Antiquarian Book Store, 34 Geary 
Street. “Even the copy was dear to me, printed in the colony that Penn established, 
and carried in my pocket all about the San Francisco streets, read in street cars and 
ferry boats, when I was sick unto death, and found at all times and places a peace- 
ful and sweet companion.” 

“Carried in my pocket all about the San Francisco streets, read in street cars 
and ferry boats”—this is the process that gives Stevenson’s essay life: a fascination 
with the city streets, with the sights and sounds and the activity and the people, 
the steepness of the hills, the sharp bite of the wind, and the chill damp of the fog. 

If ever three kindred spirits came together in a shared love of language and of 
the sights and sounds, look and feel of people and places, it was in the making of 
Notes on the Port of St. Francis—by Robert Louis Stevenson, Vincent Price, and— 
above all, Frank Stauffacher. 
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Lunch at Albert’s: 
Reflections on Joe D’Ambrosio’s 
A Memoir of Book Design 


by Adela Spindler Roatcap 


TS BEEN OVER TWENTY YEARS Since Steve Corey invited me to lunch at 
Albert Sperisen’s place on Twenty-ninth Avenue. “You'll like him,” said Steve; 
“he knows everything there is to know about books.” It was at Albert’s that I first 
saw the work of Joe D’Ambrosio. Now, while holding in my hands a copy of Joe’s 
A Memoir of Book Design: 1969-2000, I can only imagine how pleased Albert would 
have been with this handsome book. It’s the Book Club of California’s 216th pub- 
lication. It was written by Joe D'Ambrosio, designed and printed to his specifica- 
tion, with attractively lettered endpapers, front cover quarter-bound in blue-gray 
paper patterned with his “baby birds with open beaks.” There’s an introduction, a 
chronologically arranged description of all his books, decorative bindings, and let- 
tering projects. There are over one hundred and seventy illustrations, almost all in 
color. There’s a list of posters, prints, and broadsides. ’m drawn into reading fur- 
ther by the earnestness of Joe’s autobiographical narrative. Our protagonist, like 
Dorothy in the Land of Oz, struggles to find his way to the land of artist’s books. 
Joe D’Ambrosio was born in Chicago during the waning days of the Great 
Depression. Early on he discovered music, or rather he found that just by flexing 
one of his little fingers he could make a sound on the upright piano in his grand- 
parents’ parlor—or that “a physical movement by me could produce a response in 
a separate object.” Powerful insight. Would Santa bring him a piano? As Joe was 
one of six siblings, the devotedly prayed-for instrument did not materialize. “I have 
never really believed in Santa Claus, or in receiving something for nothing,” our 
hero tells us. His disappointment brought about a life-long attitude of “T can do it 
by myself; as reflected in his artistic credo: 


An artist’s book may be done as a collaboration to satisfy the pundits. 
Even so, when it is done by more than one artist, it ceases to be a unified 
vision of a specific subject. And only through experimenting within a giv- 
en field can one expand to create new areas of expression. Does a painter 
share a canvas with another painter? 
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Yes, Joe. The history of art is chock-a-block with painters sharing their can- 
vases. William Morris and Dante Gabriel Rossetti collaborated in painting the por- 
trait of Jane Burden. Some of Leonardo Da Vinci’s canvases have caused graybeards 
to duel over who painted what. Peter Paul Rubens hired specialists to paint feet, 
hands, drapery, etc. It’s heartrending to discover that such admired artists as Jan 
Van Eyck, William Blake, or Henri de Fantin-Latour “shared” their canvases with 
wives, children, or apprentices while they, we hope, were out drumming up new 
business. Aren’t artists entitled a few foibles, to little white lies? 

Joe D’Ambrosio’s career in the graphic arts began with Christmas cards. Start- 
ing with a single sheet, he moved on to multiple pages and texts made up of lines 
whose “graphic representations required some decipherment.” After a stint in the 
U. S. Navy, decades of acquiring skills in electrical engineering and art, Joe, while 
healing from an illness, finally began printing “visual environments for the writ- 
ten word.” That was in 1969. Margot Fonteyn and Rudolph Nureyev were dancing 
at Chicago’s Civic Opera House, and though Joe had planned to write for the musi- 
cal theatre, it was classical ballet that became “his first love among the arts.” How 
is it, he asked himself, that in ballet the story line (what Lincoln Kirstein called the 
“plot or pretext’) is told by non-verbal languages such as music and gesture? Could 
books communicate the meaning of their text without using words? (Could “pre- 
text” exist without “text”?) Read on. 

Playing with words is symptomatic in the world of Art and Artist’s Books. 
There’s “Art,” in the learned sense of the word, and “Art” which, like “Love,” no one 
can quite define but everyone recognizes. Can children, monkeys and elephants 
make Art? Can they make Artist’s Books? Really? There is Art without Craft and 
Craft without Art. There are “artsy” books without Art, and “crafty” books with- 
out Craft. Like Dorothy, we’re lost in the Land of Oz. Joe makes clear his attitude 
towards the artists/craftsman conundrum: 


I call myself an artist working in the book medium rather than a book 
artist. I am definitely not a craftsman. If I were, I would not have tried 
some of the structures that I have created. A craftsperson fabricates what 
he or she has been taught to fabricate. A craftsman plays by all the rules. 
An artist deviates from the rules. However, I have always maintained that 
the evidence of a broken rule must be accompanied by an indication that 
the person who broke it knew full well the rule existed... 


Art takes effort. It takes ten years of daily work for a ballerina to learn to stand 
gracefully on her toes. Shouldn’t an artist’s book be as breath-taking as a dancer’s 
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pirouette? In A Memoir of Book Design D'Ambrosio lays bare every detail of how 
he manages to “stand on his toes.” This book can be read as an instruction manu- 
al. It was an American writer who said the “tricks” with which artists achieve their 
goals are the saddest secrets of their lives. Joe tells us: 


...1 wanted my readers to be entertained. Isn’t that what a musical play 
does? I did not want my readers to be aware that I was planting seeds in 
their minds. Sneaky? The seeds could only mature when associated with 
a situation outside the reality of the book. Hence, the flowering of an idea 
may occur only when the subject is ready and willing, much like hypno- 
sis... 


Joe printed his first five books on a tabletop Adana press. With each new book 
he re-defined his artistic goals, becoming proficient at serigraphy, design, and cre- 
ating ever more complex binding structures. Bindings, says Joe, must always reflect 
what’s inside a book. The story begins before the book is opened. When his Adana 
wore out, he found that Elmore Mundell, an enthusiastic letterpress printer in 
Portage, Indiana, with a Vandercook No. 3 proof press in his garage, was willing to 
help. 

In 1989 Joe published his first retrospective bibliography: Nineteen Years and 
Counting. He handset the Della Robbia type, printing the book by hand on a Van- 
dercook No. 4, completing seventy-five copies and ten artist’s proofs. Nineteen 
Years and Counting is a precursor to the 2003 A Memoir of Book Design. The earli- 
er book is, of course, a more exciting artist’s book—but the Memoir, printed offset 
using 10 point digital Della Robbia on Mohawk paper in an edition of 350 copies 
and bound by San Francisco’s Cardoza-James Bindery, is a more complete narra- 
tive and, for now, at least, still available to collectors. 

In the pages of his books, as well as on his bindings, the design and placement 
of the letters is key. What better example of this than the stunning mosaic (or ter- 
razzo) floor decoration Joe D'Ambrosio designed in 1992 for the California State 
Library in Sacramento. His task was to create a device (made up of letter forms 
which did not actually spell out any words) for the foyer of “a house of letters.” It’s 
my favorite among his many lettering design projects. 

Any book is “bound” to go astray. This is the case with Joe D’Ambrosio’s bind- 
ing of the Mr. Whistler’s Ten O’clock commissioned by Albert Sperisen. Joe and 
Albert met at Gloria Stuart’s in Los Angeles. Thereafter, Joe was invited to lunch at 
Albert’s whenever he visited San Francisco. 

The procedure at Albert’s was always the same. After a spare though elegantly 
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presented lunch in the wood-paneled dining room overlooking his carefully man- 
icured back-garden, one was ushered, generous drink in hand, into Albert’s dark 
green, shuttered drawing room, where the almost imperceptible sounds of Mozart 
wafted in air. On the walls hung many framed drawings or prints by Eric Gill, on 
which Albert was “the” expert, Rockwell Kent, etc. The fireplace was surrounded 
by bookshelves which, when I first saw them, were bulging with a collection of first 
editions relating to American expatriates in Paris, such as Alexander Calder, 
Gertrude Stein, Ernest Hemingway, and others. As time went on the shelves 
thinned out, the prints became scarce. The grandest of grand pianos took up at 
least a quarter of the room. On its music rack, Albert proudly displayed the poster 
for the 1989 D’Ambrosio: Nineteen Years and Counting retrospective exhibition at 
the Book Club of California. The poster (still available from the Club) depicts an 
open book with letterforms, punctuation marks, and printing devices floating like 
ballet dancers from and in front of its pages. Albert would settle down into his tall, 
wing-backed chair, smile, light a cigarette, and the discussion was on, Albert sur- 
veying his listeners as intently as Velazquez’s portrait of Pope Innocent X, the 
Grand Inquisitor. Lighting one cigarette after the other, Albert would soon be 
enveloped in smoke, while the Velazquez likeness would metamorphose into Fran- 
cis Bacon’s vaporous study of the Spanish master’s painting. But I digress. 

For knowledge of printing, of books and their trade, for questions of art, fash- 
ion or taste, for intimate details of what the book community was doing, Albert 
Sperisen was your man. Occasionally, as when Serge Diaghilev’s visit to Oscar 
Wilde and his interest in Aubrey Beardsley’s Salome was mentioned, Albert would 
jump out of his chair, sprint up the stairs and return brandishing a “gem” he knew 
full well I couldn't resist. I was glad to find both English language first editions of 
Salome, (the “pure” and the “profane”). The “pure” one, the one with gold peacock 
feathers on a green cover, has the bookplate of Martha Cobb Snow, Jane Grabhorn’s 
mother. An hour’s lecture on the Grabhorn Press and its printers followed. Then 
Albert sprinted upstairs and brought down the Limited Editions Salome with 
pochoir illustrations by André Derain. When Albert had refreshed our drinks, 
taken his position by the fireplace and lit a fresh cigarette, we chatted till dusk. He 
was the greatest of Wizards. Albert minced no words, and insisted his guests not 
mince theirs. He had delightful stories to tell about his W.W. IT adventures. Did he 
really, in 1945, when Paris was full of American Gl’s, fly through l’Arc de Triom- 
phe? Why not? Albert could do anything. He even stopped smoking. One after- 
noon he brought out a drawerful of cigarette cases. Would I like to have one? I 
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asked which was his favorite. He took out a solid silver one engraved with his ini- 
tials, AS—which happened to be my initials as well. I wrote a check wondering what 
would be next. 

They were special, those bookish afternoons at Albert’s. Anyone might be 
asked to lunch once. Being asked a second time was a mark of having passed the 
acid test. Being given a copy of Mr. Whistler’s Ten O’clock signified graduation. 

In 1940, Albert Sperisen, Harold Seeger and Lawton Kennedy printed three 
hundred copies of Mr. Whistler’s Ten O'clock; Being a talk delivered by James McNeill 
Whistler in London February 1885, at the Black Vine Press. There is a “JP” mono- 
gram watermarked in the paper. The book was chosen as one of the “50 Books of 
1940” by the American Institute of Graphic Arts. Albert planned to have some 
copies specially bound for an exhibition at the Book Club. Joe was the recipient of 
a copy and he describes how he went about creating the binding: 


I chose to highlight Whistler’s flamboyant monogram, J MW (or MJW). 
The letters of the monogram are cut out of four-ply archival board so that 
it is possible to see through the letters and beyond the board. The board 
is then wrapped with light blue paper and laid over another board which 
is lined with gold tea-chest paper. So, instead of looking beyond the 
cutout monogram, the viewer looks through the board to the gold paper. 
Thus the monogram appears to have a shiny gold surface. Another layer 
of board covered in the same blue paper is then laid on top of the pre- 
ceding configuration, with an opening to display the monogram in its 
entirety. The front cover is actually three tiers of four-ply boards. Cloth 
makes up the balance of the covers. The title is calligraphed on the spine. 
Once again, the protective slipcase has a cutaway area for easy access. The 
same fabric used to quarter bind the book is used on the edge openings 
of the slipcase as a trim. Its purpose is mainly decorative but does func- 
tion to make the friction area where the book slides in and out of its case 
wear a little longer than if it were paper—but not much longer. 


In his 10 O’clock, Whistler spoke of Art with all the vehemence, all the passion 
of a man who‘ rather be bankrupt than alter what he feels to be true. “Art,” 
Whistler said, “is a Goddess of dainty thought, selfishly occupied with her own per- 
fection.” Joe confides to his reader that although he still strives for perfection he 
now knows full well that perfection does not exist for him. Really? 

Whistler went far in his vituperation of the despoilers of Art: “those manu- 
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facturers of gee-gaws, those hucksters” and (is nothing sacred?) “that Hammer- 
smith crowd.” In this new Millennium, Joe, may we still return, as Whistler wished, 
to that fabled era in which Art flourished, those happy days when “the Amateur 
was unknown-and the Dilettante undreamed of”? 

“Whistler was quite a maverick,” Joe says, wondering how he kept such wealthy 
and powerful Victorians glued to their seats until midnight. (Yes, that’s why it’s 
called the “10 O’clock lecture.” ) Is it possible, Joe, that after a late-night, many- 
coursed Victorian dinner, the gentlemen having been at the clarets, ports, and 
brandies, and ladies foolish enough to have eaten being so uncomfortable in their 
laced-up stays and tight corsets—is it just possible that these Victorian worthies 
would not have ventured a whimper had Gabriel himself appeared among them 
and blown his horn at them? Maybe Albert’s dear Mr. Whistler, so full of Ameri- 
can indignation and self-righteousness, had finally learned when to speak and 
when to keep his peace. 

As for Joe D’Ambrosio—well, Santa Claus never blessed him with a piano, but 
life has its little compensations. To you, Joe, the Muses bestowed priceless gifts of 
Inspiration and Originality. Mind you, a lack of Originality is the deadliest malaise 
in the field of artist’s books. As for Inspiration, isn’t the devastating lack of joyful 
Inspiration what book artists dread more than anything? 

So, whatever happened to Joe’s exquisite 10 O’clock binding? It’s lost. When A 
Memoir was being assembled, not even an illustration of it could be found. And 
alas, our dear Albert is no longer among us—that he may invite us to lunch and 
reveal the secret of its fate. 

Pve enjoyed reading A Memoir of Book Design. It’s been like having a Christ- 
mas chat with an old friend in a room filled with beautiful books, watching the log 
crumble in the fireplace while sharing a glass of good California wine—drinking 
from crystal goblets and seeing the crackling flames reflect on the glass. ’ve found 
much here concerning the wisdom of life—knowledge that can only be learnt by 
living. Joe says that, having done one’s best work, “as with one’s children, one must 
let go of them and go on with one’s own life; they have a life of their own.” How 
he endears himself to his readers when he writes, “My heart and soul are included 
in everything I do.” That’s all. 


DR ADELA SPINDLER ROATCAP 


1. Joe D'Ambrosio, “The Compulsive Printer of Portage, Indiana,” in Matrix 11, Whittington Press, 1981, 
PP- 53-59- 

2. In 1878 Whistler won one farthing damages in his flamboyant libel suit against John Ruskin, who 
had accused him of “flinging a pot of paint at the public face.” The expenses of the trial bankrupted 
Whistler. Mr. Whistler’s Ten O'clock was first published in London by Chatto and Windus in 1888. 
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Reviews 


The Literature of the Lewis and Clark Expedition: A Bibliography and Essays; Bibli- 
ography by Doug Erickson, Jeremy Skinner, and Paul Merchant; Essays by Stephen 
Dow Beckham (Portland: Lewis & Clark College, 2003), 316 pp.; Maps, black- 
and-white and color illustrations, checklist. $75, cloth. 

This magnificent book shows off book arts: Large in size, well-illustrated, 
including twenty-four pages of colored plates, and printed finely. Added induce- 
ment is two-color printing. Book titles and citations, which adorn the margins, are 
in a pleasing light brown. Literature of the Lewis and Clark Expedition is a great 
book just to hold. 

Tis often remarked that beauty is only skin deep; here the three bibliogra- 
phers and one essayist created substance. In the 1970s, Lewis & Clark College in 
Portland, Oregon, aided by essayist Beckham, a professor there, began collecting 
volumes tied to its namesakes, Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. At the insti- 
gation of President Thomas Jefferson, from 1803 to 1806, their Corps of Discovery 
explored and mapped the new Louisiana Purchase all the way to the Pacific Ocean. 
In 1998, college holdings doubled to five thousand items through the purchase of 
Roger Wendlick’s collection. 

“T had to have everything,’ Wendlick told the Roxburghe Club in a booming 
voice on November 18, 2003. Since he was speaking before a group of fanatical col- 
lectors, heads nodded in agreement. Fast-talking Doug Erickson, archivist at Lewis 
& Clark for thirteen years, traded off with Wendlick. Erickson provided scholarly 
analysis; Wendlick theatrics. 

Wendlick, a 58-year old construction worker—when not dressed in leathers 
and wearing a badger hat as George Drouillard, third in command of the Corps, 
hunter, and expert in Indian sign language—used his obsession for self-education. 
For formal instruction, Wendlick has only his PhD: “Public High Diploma.’ The 
library which the Corps of Discovery carried and the accounts of its exploits 
“cover the whole range of human existence,” he found. These books opened the 
world to Wendlick and “paid for his investment ten fold.” Continuing to educate 
others, some items are on touring exhibition. 

Was Wendlick an obsessed collector? He declares his collecting biography will 
carry the title, “Shotgun on My Chest.” Previous QN-L printer Peter Koch quipped 
about Wendlick’s similarity to drug dealers: “They are very proprietary about their 
property.” 

Wendlick narrated and amplified in a Wall Street Journal article on December 
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5, that in 1991, 1993, and 1995 he refinanced his house and had run up $142,000 on 
nine credit cards! Unfortunate to say, BCC members and book dealers Jeffrey 
Thomas, Doug Johns, and Bob Haines aided this addiction. Wendlick then stuffed 
his rarities into a3,200-pound Mosler bedroom safe and slept with a 12-gauge shot- 
gun, loaded with Number 2 buckshot! Was it worth it? In 1995, Wendlick purchased 
from Michael Reese an 1814 first edition of the Lewis and Clark Journals for $12,500; 
on November 18, Koch received a Reese catalogue with the price at $175,000. 

This Lewis and Clark volume gains further notability for its section on the 
library that the Corps of Discovery carried. The inquisitive mind of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and other friends made certain Captains Lewis and Clark had the best sci- 
entific books and maps available, here lovingly described, to help them identify 
their discoveries. 

Strangely, and not very creditably to the new Republic, for a hundred years 
only four books came out on this remarkable expedition: President Jefferson’s 
message to Congress in early 1806 before the expedition returned; a somewhat 
literate journal kept by Sergeant Patrick Gass in 1807; a partial flora, the only 
scientific publication, by botanist Frederick Pursh in 1814, and finally, after nine 
years, again in 1814, a two-volume edition of Lewis and Clark’s own journals, 
edited by Nicholas Biddle, best known as President of the Bank of the United States 
during the 1830s bank wars with President Andrew Jackson, and Paul Allen. Besides 
formally noting all the editions of these four, the bibliography provides a checklist 
of general publications printed from 1803 to 1905. 

In marked contrast is the quick publication of the English voyages of Captain 
James Cook. He returned from the first trip in 1770. Two unauthorized participant 
accounts appeared in 1771 and 1773, and the official report in 1773. In 1775, Cook 
arrived in port from his second voyage of discovery. Unauthorized narratives came 
in 1775, 1776, and 1777, along with the official account that latter year. 1776 brought 
the first scientific study, again on botany. 

The United States learned. Captain Charles Wilkes led an exploring expedi- 
tion from 1838 to 1842, discovering the Antarctic that Cook had missed. Five vol- 
umes of narrative appeared in 1844, and all but a couple of the eighteen scientific 
studies came out in the later 1840s and 1850s. 

Essentially, though, for a century, Lewis and Clark were short-changed. The 
centennial changed that. It humanized the Corps of Discovery through rediscov- 
ery of Sacajawea, and brought Reuben Gold Thwaite’s eight-volume edition of the 
expedition journals (1904-1905). Literature contains a checklist of the remarkable 
outpouring from 1906 to 2001. 
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Peter Koch, who grew up in Missoula, Montana, going to Lewis and Clark 
High School and playing in Sacajawea Park, observed that California ignores these 
explorers. Yet, a California connection thrives. 

As pictured on the “golden dollar” issued in 2000, Sacajawea had a son, Jean 
Baptiste Charbonneau (1805-1866). Clark became quite fond of little Pomp, mean- 
ing “first born,” and on July 25, 1806, named a Yellowstone River rock formation 
near Billings, Montana, “Pompey’s Pillar.” A woman and child with the Corps of 
Discovery convinced the fifty tribes they met of their peaceful intent. 

Back home, William Clark raised Pomp in St. Louis. Charbonneau then spent 
1823 to 1829 with Prince Paul Wilhelm of Wurttenberg in Germany. Fifteen years 
as a fur trapper ended when Pomp guided the Mormon Battalion west in 1846. The 
youngest member of the Corps of Discovery served as Alcalde at San Luis Rey in 
1849, before becoming a fifteen-year resident of Placer County. Charbonneau 
finally succumbed to Montana Gold Fever in 1866; the actual cause of death being 
pneumonia. 

For those who insist that shotguns, long and cold, are dangerous sleeping part- 
ners, reprints of the essential Lewis and Clark are at hand. The University of 
Nebraska Press, under the editorship of Gary Moulton, published (1983-2001) a 
definitive thirteen-volume edition of the Corps of Discovery, with a revised vol- 
ume of the Atlas (Volume 1) in 2002. Currently, the set is appearing as less expen- 
sive Bison Books paperbacks. For those with little shelf room, Moulton obliged 
with a 400-page, one-volume edition, The Lewis and Clark Journals: An American 
Epic of Discovery (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 2003; $29.95). 

A short summary or timeline of the Lewis and Clark expedition would have 
served this fine bibliography as a reader refresher, yet help is at hand-through more 
books. Meriwether Lewis seems to intrigue biographers more than William Clark, 
the cartographer who wrote most of the journals. See award-winner Meriwether 
Lewis: A Biography (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1965) by Richard Dillon, a 
name familiar to QN-L readers. Thirty years later, the lively writing of Stephen 
Ambrose produced Undaunted Courage: Meriwether Lewis, Thomas Jefferson, and 
the Opening of the American West (New York: Simon & Shuster, 1996; $30). Jerome 
O. Steffan handles the second captain of the Corps of Discovery in William Clark: 
Jeffersonian Man on the Frontier (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press 1977). 

The result? The Literature of the Lewis and Clark Expedition: A Bibliography 
and Essays is in itself a core of discovery about the Corps of Discovery. Praise to 
collector Roger Wendlick, essayist Stephen Dow Beckham, and bibliographers 
Doug Erickson, Jeremy Skinner, and Paul Merchant. 

DR. ROBERT J. CHANDLER 
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Another Look: A Book Review 


Medical practice regular permits a “second opinion” in diagnosis, so why not a sim- 
ilar practice here in regard to a worthy paperback given a brief mention in a recent 
QN-L by an admittedly busy editor? 

The workis Publications of Dawson’s Book Shop: A Checklist, compiled by Doug 
Johns, the book auctioneer, and Dennis Kruska, who will be remembered as the 
author of Sierra Nevada Big Trees. It is published by Johns’ Western Gallery in San 
Francisco. Charles N. Johnson has contributed a foreword, a history-in-brief of the 
shop as a publisher. The volume is Number One in a planned series titled Biblio- 
graphic Expeditions in the West. The price of the ordinary trade edition is $12.50. 
Some copies of the limited-edition version, signed by Glen and Muir Dawson, may 
still be available at $22.50. 

If readers of these remarks are of a tender age or “just off the boat,” they may 
not even know that Dawson’s Book Shop in Los Angeles has long been a major 
source of new, old (and rare) Western Americana for book collectors. And they 
probably would not know of the almost unique situation of a bookstore, itself, 
being a major publisher of volumes on California and the West. 

Muir Dawson is in command of Dawson’s these days, with his son, Michael, 
as his executive officer (as Harry Goff would say). Glen Dawson, an ex-alpinist and 
a World War II veteran of the Army’s Mountain Division, has taken a well-earned 
retirement. 

This reviewer probably met Glen and Muir for the first time back in the 1950s 
when he was a still-youngish librarian, heading the Sutro Library. It may have been 
his late friend Edwin Carpenter of the Huntington Library who was midwife to the 
birth at Dawson’s of two of this writer’s first books—Crusoes of Pitcairn Island (1957) 
and Conduct of the Modoc War (1959). Ed himself was editor of Dawson’s Baja Cal- 
ifornia Travel series. Other series were Famous California Trials, Los Angeles Mis- 
cellany, and—perhaps the best, Early California Travels series. 

Book Club members not only collect Dawson’s books, they sometimes write 
them: individuals like Doyce Nunis, Msgr. Francis Weber, Gary Kurutz, (and this 
writer), all of whom have also, incidentally, received Oscar Lewis Awards from the 
Book Club of California. 

Doug Johns’s publication, besides its bibliographical value, showcases the 
“good works” of these remarkable bookselling brethren—as publishers. It serves 
to document the reason the Dawson brothers received the Oscar Lewis Award 
themselves. 
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A number of books in the checklist have been honored as selections for the 
Western Books exhibitions of the Rounce and Coffin Club, as exemplars of fine 
design and printing. Small wonder; Glen and Muir chose as their printers the likes 
of Grant Dahlstrom, Don Kelley, Lew Allen, Jack Stauffacher, Roger Levenson, and 
Lawton Kennedy. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that even Dawson’s sales catalogues are becom- 
ing collectors’ items. A bookseller recently offered their California Authors (1962) 
for $30; West and Pacific (1947) for $40; and Californiana of 1943 (1,000 books and 


pamphlets) for $65. 
RICHARD H. DILLON 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


The Club acquired Sian Reynolds’s Britannica’s Typesetters: Women Compositors in 
Edinburgh. This noteworthy study of women as compositors in Scotland, mainly 
during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, caused your reviewer joy as 
almost nothing since Roger Levenson’s Women In Printing. In contrast, quite a 
numbers of books have celebrated and explored women’s achievements in book- 
binding. The Reynolds book, published by Edinburgh University Press in 1989, 
examines women’s role in the printing trade of Edinburgh and provides an under- 
standing of how large numbers of women entered printing during the period. 
The Club has received a gift from the Havilah Press, Emeryville, California, of 
A Familiar Letter from a Daughter to Her Mother. This facsimile of a pamphlet 
printed in 1871, of which only six copies are now known, comes with additional 
material on a “few Days Spent at the Big Trees and the Yo-Semite.” The Preface by 
Peter Hanff and the Foreword by James B. Snyder present a wealth of facts about 
the pamphlet itself, as well as general material on Yosemite and the Big Trees and 
the difficulties of getting there, names of participants in the visit, and information 
on people the travelers met. This well-printed facsimile is an excellent example of 
small-press printing, and the binding, with its elegant modern decoration, is 
charming. Thank you, Fred and Barbara Voltmer and all, for the fine book. 
BARBARA JANE LAND 


Although we mentioned earlier Monsignor Francis J. Weber’s gift of Requiescant 
in Pace (Saint Francis Historical Society, Mission Hills, California, 2003), Mr. Cole 
wished to add his appreciation in this brief note: 

A book about Los Angeles cemeteries might not be something one would nor- 
mally spend much time reading. However, this ninety-three page paperback is 
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crowded with hundreds of small pieces of fascinating information, none of which 
you have ever heard before. The book covers Mission days to the present in great 
detail and includes many anecdotes, charts, illustrations, and photographs. For a 
collector of Southern California history, this book is a must. How else to know that 
the large cross in Calvary Cemetery in Los Angeles came from Dodger Stadium? 
JEREMY C. COLE 


Serendipity 


JOANNE SONNICHSEN, 70, past-president, extraordinary bookbinder, bibliophile, 
2003 Oscar Lewis award winner, and friend, is gone. She gracefully exited Christ- 
mas Day. Bubbly, gracious, and sharp, Joanne lived life to the fullest—including 
a half-century high-flying and booming marriage (husband Deke is a pioneer 
hot-air balloonist and anvil-firer). She was always interested in everyone. Un- 
doubtedly not among her more memorable executive decisions, she appointed us 
as chair of the Quarterly News-Letter Committee. We are grateful, while you, dear 
readers, Suffer! We admired her; we miss Joanne dearly. 

Departing the next day was a bibliophilic spirit we did not have the honor to 
know: SANDRA DENOLA KIRSHENBAUM, 66. Founder of San Francisco’s Col- 
ophon Club and an Oscar Lewis Award winner in 1998, she is best known for her 
amazing Fine Print: The Review for the Arts of the Book (1975-1990). The Bancroft 
has forty-six feet of her papers. 

a 

Due to the first appearance in our last column of those rare, early letters by 
one A.G. Bierce, The Bancroft Library gobbled them up. (Yes, we could think of 
logical reasons why The Bancroft would want them....) 

Our ship came in from sunny Hawaii on December 15, 2003. William Matson 
Roth (born 1916) came to the Book Club to talk about his high-stepping pony, The 
Colt Springs High: A Publishing Memoir of the Colt Press, 1938-1942. Whilom can- 
didate for Governor, bibliophile (William Butler Yeats), and advisor to the Center 
for Investigative Reporting, Roth’s most memorable physical impact on San Fran- 
cisco has been the preservation of the Ghirardelli Chocolate Factory, which he and 
mother Lurline bought in 1962. Its conversion to shops marked the first such 
creative reuse of commercial manufacturing buildings in the nation. Andrew 
Hoyem’s legendary Arion Press launched the book in January as “a great story of 
San Francisco as a literary focus and delightfully told by Bill Roth.” 

In 1936, James Laughlin, an Eastern progressive—who was not even a fellow- 
traveling pinko or Stanford Cardinal, but full Harvard Crimson—founded New 
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Directions Publishing Corp. Its inexpensive but well-designed volumes revived 
forgotten writers F. Scott Fitzgerald and Henry James and published such innova- 
tive then-current ones as Hermann Hesse, Ezra Pound, William Carlos Williams, 
Dylan Thomas, and Tennessee Williams. 

In 1938, Roth and Jane Grabhorn (1911-1973), printer Robert’s wife, founded 
The Colt Press to dish up similar fare. When someone ponied-up so the pony could 
eat, the bale of hay, cloth-covered, became their couch. On this hard brick one day 
collapsed Charles Norris, spreading and sprawling like The Octopus his brother 
created, loudly demanding refreshment. Hospitably, Roth asked the “roguish Jane,” 
in printer Ward Ritchie’s view, where the sherry was—undoubtedly a better grade 
than the BCC served. She spurned him. Grabhorn knew Roth sought its secret 
hiding place for equally furtive tippling! After all, when she became a printer, 
Grabhorn picked up the craft’s most pervasive habit—rhapsodizing on the “Joy of 
Drinking.” 

Roth cultivated writers. His patronage made The Colt Press his private pub- 
lishing house to extend the views of those he admired. Roth’s Bible, the Partisan 
Review, supplied some. Interaction with Valenti Angelo, Frederic Goudy, Robin- 
son Jeffers, Henry Miller, William Saroyan, John Steinbeck, and Roth’s hero, 
Edmund Wilson, literary editor of the New Republic, added others. When World 
War II called Roth to duty, the Colt Press ceased in this form. It remained as an 
imprint into the 1950s. 

“The heart of the book is a bundle of Jane’s letters, scurrilous and witty as they 
are, our author declared. The office files he donated to The Bancroft do not even 
begin to compare. 

This memoir, Roth concluded, “commemorates a wonderful period and its 
printing world in San Francisco. It is a tribute to the Book Club of California keep- 
ing good printing alive and vibrant.” 

Recalling Jane Grabhorn’s joyousness over the joys of drinking, your Chair- 
man conducted a personal inspection of the QN-L Press, interrupting the Press- 
man in the midst of designing a book on Beatrix Potter. A private journey along 
the kinky River Road from Highway 101 to Jenner yielded proper River Road lubri- 
cants—for the pressman, if not the press. Locally produced in Sebastopol, they 
came in two colors, red and white, bottled and corked. 

Our QN-L printer, Pat Reagh, is certainly the Big Banana these days, having 
evolved effervescently from a green, broad-leafed weed. We refer to his first ever 
imprint due out late Spring: a Bibliography of the Plantain Press. 

Ooops! Those Type-Lice over-graded Reagh one “A” too many. The reference 
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is, of course, to the evocative establishment of that sixteenth-century Antwerp 
printer, Christopher Plantin. 

Reagh, in his Los Angeles days, was the last employee of Saul and Lillian 
Marks, whose Plantin Press (1931-1986) rivaled its namesake in the variety of its 
polyglot productions. Now, Steve Tabor of The Huntington Library, and Tyrus 
Harmsen, retired from the cultural center of Occidental College, have compiled its 
bibliography. 

Appropriately, fourteen feet of Plantin Press archives reside at UCLA's William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library, where Lawrence Clark Powell once held forth. 
A current BCC project is a volume from Occidental’s collection of correspondence 
between Powell and Ward Ritchie. Printers and librarians intertwine anyway. 

Nowa Sonoma County rancher, Reagh ordinarily just chews cud with his herd 
of three cows, but not any more. Reagh is reaghly fired up and stoked about this 
Bibliography so that it will be “hot metal” all the way! From the monotype to the 
press, Reagh will produce the book on the Marks’s equipment. An added benefit 
will be his Afterword. Truly, a reaghmarkable publication! 

Just out from Heyday Books and Santa Clara University as a “California Lega- 
cy” volume is California Poetry from the Gold Rush to the Present. Edited by Dana 
Gioia [JOY-a], Chryss Yost, and Jack Hicks, it offers 101 Dalmatians, er, poets, as no 
“dogs” are among its selections. Each poet comes with an incisive biography. 

Editor Gioia, literary critic, poet, and chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Arts, speaks for his two colleagues, Yost, a black poet, and Hicks, an editor 
of two volumes of California literature (2001 and 2005), in the introduction. Cal- 
ifornia, Gioia proclaims, developed “a distinctive and memorable poetic tradi- 
tion,” over the past century and a half, and to carry out their thesis, they chose only 
“poets who had spent the majority of their lives in California.” 

This paperback, at $21.95, is no musty tome; two-thirds of the poetic voices 
are living. A dozen Early Poets, all the usual suspects, cover the early nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Robinson Jeffers is best known of eight California Mod- 
ernists, who also include Kenneth Rexroth. William Everson (Brother Antoninus), 
subject of BCC volumes, leads twenty-eight Mid-Century Rebels and Traditional- 
ists. Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Charles Bukowski, Richard Brautigan, and Gary Snyder 
are among their number. The largest section, comprising fifty-three Contempo- 
rary Poets, contains Robert Haas, who in 1995 became the first United States Poet 
Laureate from the West Coast, and editors Gioia and Yost. 

Ever since Bret Harte and May Wentworth [O.K., O.K., we know she is Mary 
Richardson Newman Doliver] issued dueling anthologies in the late 60s—that is 
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1860s—editors and readers have fussed over which poets to include. An editorial 
voice in my ear says, where is radical University of California professor Thomas F. 
Parkinson (1920-1992), San Francisco-raised Robert Peterson (1925-2001), and for- 
mer UC student Diane Wakoski (b. 1937), now a Michigan “literary gem”? 

To continue Contrariness by Committee: The Chronicle's Sunday Magazine 
for December 21 featured Heidi Benson’s “San Francisco Literary Universe 2003.” 
Various listings featured Gioia and Hass for poetry and Ishmael Reed, this time, 
for prose. Specifically, though, Benson’s telescope spotted twelve “Stellar Poets.” 
Half are in the Heyday anthology: Kim Addonizio, Jack Foley, Robert Hass, Philip 
Lamantia, Michael McClure, and Gary Snyder; and half not: Diane Di Prima, Bar- 
bara Guest, Czeslaw Milosz, devorah major, Janice Mirikitani, and Adrienne Rich. 

Going from 150 years to a mere 100, a book company’s centennial catalogue 
features its prime subject in the title of its lead book: Robert A. Clark and Patrick 
J. Brunet, The Arthur H. Clark Company: An American Century, 1902-2002. Pur- 
chasers of the trade edition (1,000 copies at $75), or the Centennial edition (natu- 
rally limited to 100, for $350) receive a thorough bibliographic discussion for all 
publications, contract books, and promotional materials in the full Kurutzian 
manner. 

As the BCC’s Gary Kurutz did in his sell-out Descriptive Bibliography of the 
California Gold Rush (1997), each entry includes a physical description, any 
reprints, summation of contents, and appraisal. For an added bonus, this 303-page 
study contains lists of the volumes in each series, plus books credited to Clark, but 
which it did not produce. 

The headline in a local paper for an article that wandered west from the Hart- 
ford Courant stated the matter plainly: “Too Many Books? Yes, and Publishers Want 
it That Way.” Seems in 2002, 150 thousand new titles and editions appeared, up six 
percent from the year before. No wonder we cannot keep up! 

Still, we feel we should mine this topic for all it is worth. Ronald H. Limbaugh, 
late of the University of the Pacific, and Calaveras mining engineer Willard P. 
Fuller, Jr., have produced a gem in Calaveras Gold: The Impact of Mining in a Moth- 
er Lode County (Reno: University of Nevada Press, 2003; $39.95). Of course, the 
Gold Rush is there, but this story comes up to the present. “More than any other 
single enterprise, and for good or ill, mining urbanized, industrialized, and 
modernized Calaveras County.” Even now, the authors state, mining “still influ- 
ences family occupations and opinions,’ as the county struggles with “foothill 
urbanization.” 

Continuing in this vein, Virginia City’s Mark Twain Bookstore (P.O. Box 449, 
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89440. 2004) has just come out with Maitland Stanley’s 96-page Slippery Gulch: A 
Guide to Gold Hill, Nevada. This pictorial study is well worth its $17.95 price, and 
is a neighboring companion to another Mark Twain Bookstore publication, Amer- 
ican Flat: Stepchild of the Comstock (2001; $4.95). 

We ordinarily would not inflict two Heyday Books at one sitting, but hey, Hey- 
day publishes good stuff—and who can resist Mark Twain? Coming out after forty 
years with a new introduction, is Bernard Taper’s Mark Twain’s San Francisco 
(1963). For only $14.95, you get a glorious subtitle: “Being a Generous and Unin- 
hibited Cornucopia of Reports, Speculations, Satires, Brickbats, Musings, Topical 
Verse, and Other Observations on ‘the liveliest heartiest community on our con- 
tinent.” In addition to the title, the volume contains other reading material. 

The real reason for this note is for us to curry favor with the Club’s vice pres- 
ident, Claudine Chalmers. Taper included fourteen of the known twenty-one car- 
toons by French-born artist Edward Jump. Thus, Taper, as he said, “comes out 
several jumps ahead” of the opposition. [Any who do not get the connection 
between Ms. Chalmers and French art will be forced to buy on the open market 
a copy of Splendide Californie!, a quickly sold-out book that the Publications 
Committee uses as a standard to measure future productions. | 

In time for December holiday buying, Bibliomania again became bookwor- 
thy, allowing the eccentricities of collectors to create—more books! With this lead, 
we note Philipp Blom, To Have and to Hold: An Intimate History of Collectors and 
Collecting [from the Renaissance to the Present] (New York: The Overlook Press, 
2003; $27.95). As a prominent Bay Area archivist remarked, when a choice item 
appears, her method is “to ask forgiveness afterwards rather than permission 
beforehand.” 

We say all of this knowing that we described our collecting and collection in 
the current Ephemera News. Ignoring the remarks of our wife, who accuses us of 
spending too much time on “pickywocky,” her word for what we do too much of, 
we much prefer the philosophy of a Chronicle headline: “Call them what you will 
—obsessive compulsive eccentrics, materialist philosophers, or pack-rat artists— 
collectors ‘unruly passions’ made sense of our world.” 

Stephen Winn’s December 15 article began with a pen portrait of the BCC’s 
Bill Barlow, authority on everything from eighteenth-century English tombstone- 
cutter John Baskerville—yes, that does make him a type of printer—to a twentieth- 
century Wells Fargo employee who became a critic of good food, Duncan Hines. 
“Having something that nobody else owns,” Barlow avers, “is very gratifying.” 
Proving the depth of his incurable bibliomania, he added, “Yourre a collector first. 
What you're going to collect comes next.” 
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Winn graciously refers to the obsession’s “time-conquering reward,” remark- 
ing, “Often regarded as lonely if not pathological eccentrics, collectors actually 
express a powerful communal drive in a solitary age.” 

Three days earlier, on December 12, Chronicle Pop Culture Critic James Sulli- 
van chronicled John Baxter’s bibliophilic obsession, fueled by book scout Martin 
Stone, and aided and abetted by Peter Howard of Berkeley’s Serendipity Books. 
Baxter, a movie director, novelist, and biographer of film producers John Ford, 
Federico Fellini, Steven Spielberg, Woody Allen, Stanley Kubrick, George Lucas, 
and Robert de Niro, boasts of ten thousand modern literature first editions. 

When a book appears, commentators, critics, and the reading public deter- 
mine its success. Later reflection and appraisal belong to scholars and collectors. 
Baxter correctly observes that the latter “set the agenda for the literary apprecia- 
tion of our times.” Thus, the mind of one collector may unify and codify the 
future’s appreciation of an author or genre. 

After a London edition in 2002, Thomas Dunne Books (New York, 2003; 
$24.95) brought out Baxter’s humorous A Pound of Paper: Confessions of a Book 
Addict. If you like this volume, he promises three more. 

Stopping at three is Nicholas A. Basbanes. Following A Gentle Madness, (1995) 
and Patience e& Fortitude (2001) is A Splendor of Letters: The Permanence of Books 
in an Impermanent World (New York: HarperCollins, 2003; $29.95). Too often dur- 
ing the past three thousand years, culture wars have destroyed entire libraries. In 
contemporary times, libraries have destroyed books volume by volume through 
weeding out alleged outdated copies. Many recall Nicholson Baker’s charges 
against the New San Francisco Main Library. 

Yet, the summer Antiquarian Bookseller’s Association of America Newsletter 
warns that ugly shoals lurk in the calm seas of collecting. It features a BCC mem- 
ber who some twenty years ago introduced us to our first mistress, the exotic “Miss 
F” Since then, we have had such a passionate, loving affair that our understanding 
wife of twenty-eight years has come to terms concerning our relations with this 
seducer. The introducer, Jennifer Larson; the environment, John Howell-Books 
and Yerba Buena Books; and the correct spelling of our enticer’s name, as seen on 
Larson’s sales slips: “Misc. Eph.” Such corruption occurs when an innocent coun- 
try boy moves from small town Riverside to Big City San Francisco and sees the 
sights of a flourishing ephemera market. 

Of course, one of the first items we purchased from a friend turned out to be 
a fake Civil War handbill! We quickly purged it from our holdings, donating it to 
the Larson Collection of Fakes and Forgeries, and since then, our collection has 
been fake-free. In reality this shows we have not yet found the fantasies! 
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Expert Larson expounds in “Caveat Emptor: Lessons of Some Recent and 
Not-So-Recent Forgery Problems.” Human foibles—greed, pride, reputation—make 
some dealers reluctant to ’fess up. Institutions may be equally spineless. Universi- 
ty physicists ran suspected inks through a cyclotron, but then, fearful of lawsuits, 
refused to interpret results otherwise incomprehensible to Larson. Other times, 
lack of reason to question an item or lack of comparable items lead to error. Lar- 
son’s journal partner, David Szewczyk, encourages a questioning mind through 
examples in his companion article, “Fun with Fakes.” 

Larson closes with two key points: (1) “Provenance is usually the key.” To 
which, we note that for much of the lower-priced ephemera we collect, one deal- 
er got the material from another dealer, who..., and so the chain back to the 
creator or recipient of the original is broken. Luckily, many rare items leave a 
catalogue trail. (2) “An expert opinion is no more valuable than the facts upon 
which it is based.” Too many, ourself included, expect “the Force to be with us” 
when we make judgments and neglect actual “whys.” Lessons Learned: Truth can 
hurt. Thoughtful and thought-provoking Red Alerts from Larson. 

Peter Lyman and Hal Varian, two University of California professors, quanti- 
fied the information glut. In 2002, the world produced 5 exabytes of information, 
or one “5” with eighteen zeros trailing it. “We are drowning in a sea of informa- 
tion,” Varian concluded, resulting in magnetically stored analysis paralysis. Has all 
this information brought the paperless society? Not in the least. Europeans use 
individually seven thousand sheets of paper annually; Americans, twelve thou- 
sand. Varian concluded, “The challenge is being heard among all the chatter.” The 
solution? Use your allotted sheets of paper wisely. Make certain most bear the mark 
of fine printing and carry a Book Club of California imprint! 


KK OK 


News of a winning enterprise at the University of Nevada, Las Vegas, recently 
came to the Club: The International Institute of Modern Letters began there some 
three years ago, consisting of the City of Asylum, the International Center for 
Writing and Translation, and the Schaeffer Award and Fellowship—plus Rain- 
maker Editions, which publishes limited-edition fine-press books. Founder Glenn 
Schaeffer was the first to provide refuge for writers suffering from persecution and 
censorship; since City of Asylum Las Vegas was established in 2000, five other cities 
have signed on, and more plan to do so. As for the Rainmaker Editions, they are 
spectacular. One of them, Toni Morrison’s Five Poems, was designed and printed 
by Peter Koch. Barry Moser designed Russell Banks’s Spirit of the River, and Bradley 
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Hutchinson printed it. Moser also provided original wood engravings for Joyce 
Carol Oates’s The Gatekeeper. For more information about IIML, its various activ- 
ities, and its books, telephone (702) 895-3033 or check the web: 
www.modernletters.org 

A symposium in honor of Roger E. Stoddard, Curator of Rare Books in the 
Harvard College Library and Book Club of California member, will be held at the 
Houghton Library, Harvard, on Monday, March 22, 2004, from 2 to 5 in the after- 
noon. The topic is “Acquisitions for Historical Collections,” to be discussed by a 
panel of distinguished international speakers. Information: Peter Accardo, (617) 
495-2442; accardo@fas.harvard.edu 

New England College in Henniker, New Hampshire, announces a new pro- 
gram in the Book Arts beginning this coming June. Among those teaching work- 
shops are Claire Van Vliet, Dan Carr, and Julia Ferrari. For more information: 
Brian D. Cohen, (802) 722-4029 or bridge_press@yahoo.com 

The Byra J. and William P. Wreden Prize for Collecting Books and Related 
Materials is now a reality. Graduate and undergraduate students at Stanford Uni- 
versity may compete for a $1,000 cash prize (application deadline, March 31, 2004), 
thanks to the generosity of the Wredens’ family and friends (including the Book 
Club of California). The prize will be offered at two- or three-year intervals. For 
more information and details on how to apply: 
www-sul.stanford.edu/depts/spc/wreden_prize.html 


Exhibition Notes 
by Adela Spindler Roatcap 


BOOKS AND WORKS ON PAPER BY CHARLES HOBSON were on exhib- 
it at the BookClub of California from November 3, 2003, to January 9, 2004. “The 
Book is the container for the idea—but, like the skull, is an idea all its own. It is the 
suitcase that makes the idea portable, the pyx that allows the divine — Dante’s Com- 
media, Goethe’s Faust—to be slipped into a pocket,’ wrote Barry Lopez in the Intro- 
duction to “Why I Love Books: The Artworks of Charles Hobson,” published by 
the Bolinas Museum in 2002. In the Afterthought of this catalogue, Hobson tells 
us: 
Thirty years ago, when I was still firmly embedded in another life of law 
and commerce, I awoke one night with an intense dream. In the dream I 
walked along a street and went through a door into a beautiful, small 
white room. On the wall were fascinating visual objects. I moved excit- 
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edly from object to object, pausing to catch the magic I saw in each 
piece...a man came walking toward me. He said ‘How beautiful your work 
is.” I lied. I said: ‘Thank you’ I lied by taking credit for work which could 
not possibly be mine. 


Amazingly the dream was slowly to become reality. After taking the Rare Book 
seminar class at U.C. Berkeley’s Bancroft Library, Hobson’s interest in printmak- 
ing led him to explore the monotype, the monotype led him to Edgar Degas, and 
Degas led him to artist’s books. A meticulous craftsman, Charles Hobson now 
passes on his skills to students at San Francisco’s Art Institute, while he shares 
the magic ideas embedded in his books and graphics in exhibitions all over the 
country. It’s not often that an artist so honestly pinpoints the major source of his 
inspiration, perhaps the unrecognized spirit which visited “Chuck” Hobson in 
his dream—Edgar Degas. 

x ok 
From January 12 to March 26, 2004 at the Book Club of California we will cele- 
brate the astounding success of San Francisco’s Center for the Book with an exhi- 
bition of “Recent Works by Faculty and Friends of the SFCB.” At hand to introduce 
the exhibition, during the opening festivities on January 12, was SFBC’s Artistic 
Director, Steve Woodall, under whose capable administration the Center for the 
Book thrives, especially now that it has moved into more capacious and elegant 
quarters. SFCB continues to inspire new students to involve themselves in the 
book, to challenge students in the area of calligraphy, bookbinding, book design, 
etc., and to assist veterans of the book arts to sharpen their skills. Among the 
faculty is printer Patrick Reagh, who designed the attractive card announcing this 
event. 

x ok OK 
March 29, 2004 is set as the opening date for the Rounce & Coffin Club’s exhibi- 
tion of Western Books, which will comprise an assortment of new trade publica- 
tions as well as original artists books and graphics. The exhibition will be at the 
Book Club of California’s rooms through May 3, 2004. 


THE OSCAR LEWIS AWARDS 


On Monday, February ninth, a gathering at the Club honored the winners of the 
Oscar Lewis awards for excellence in Western History and the Book Arts. The 
awards for 2003 were made to Robert Harlan for Western History and Eleanore E. 
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Ramsey for the book arts. Club President George Fox presented Jerry Cole, Chair- 
man of the Oscar Lewis Awards Committee; he made brief remarks about the 
awards, then introduced Martha Whittaker, Acting Director of the Sutro Library, 
who had been one of Dr. Harlan’s doctoral and student assistants at U.C. Berke- 
ley. She described Robert Harlan’s achievements, and President Fox presented the 
award citation. Bob then made a statement regarding his long association with the 
Book Club. 

Chairman Cole then introduced Margaret Johnson, at present President of the 
Colophon Club, secretary of the Hand Bookbinders, and active in many other 
bookish organizations. She spoke of Eleanore Ramsey’s long and impressive career 
in the world of bookbinding, including several teaching positions at California col- 
leges and universities and at the American Academy of Bookbinding in Telluride, 
Colorado. Eleanore has exhibited her work in Europe and all across the United 
States, and collectors worldwide hold examples of it. President Fox then present- 
ed the Oscar Lewis citation, and Eleanore graciously spoke of her work. 

The evening included excellent food and beverages arranged by hostess 
Madeleine Rose. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 





New Sustaining Members 

Judith V. Eitzen Elk Grove Robert Dickover 
Jeffrey Garner Bellingham, wa Roger Larson, MD 
New Regular Member 

Virginia Addis Bellingham, wa Jeffrey Garner 


The following member has changed from regular to sustaining status 
Martha E. Whittaker Concord 
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